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THE CIRCULAR 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however. 
isto give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Teaus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen nuinbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it,and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue ’ 

Address ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”* 





Support of the Circular. 

As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money nd without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; seconily, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Free Dariy Retiatovs Press, as the comple- 
ment an‘ consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more coatinuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and forthe samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press 


Che Oneida Communit 
be Oneida Commumty, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; na ameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 

DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SKORNAMENTAL TKEES, GRAPE VINES, 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 

ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 

Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 

Will receive prompt attention. 


LLLP 


Publications. 








THE BREAN; A Manual ‘or the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1 59. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topies of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
firth. Tae Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &¢.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing miny new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wisi to understand Bisur Commentsm—its constitu” 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
Selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Anaual Reports and other publications of the 
Oacila Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religions and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
f'nded by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


“= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 








The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Copn., which is 
also self supporting. 

--The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Coin. 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA cION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPixIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bid/e Communism. 
a pamphlet of 123 purges, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of rree crrricism 
on the part of allits members Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium hy which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In_ business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fil 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe toe be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not .profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—-Tue Circvnar is our weekly organ, and ‘s of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
jts usefulness ‘To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens 
Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
wbolishing Death 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution 

OR tegetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening 

Lord's Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God 


AND MEASURES 
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The Riches of Grace. 
CONCLUDED. 

In order to calculate the amount of 
grace there is in store, the unsearchable 
riches which are laid up for us, we must 
first learn to appreciate this adaptation- 
process—learn to appreciate the necessity 
of modified divine life; and then find 
out the extent to which this process has 
gone—how far the divine influence has 
become modified, so as to be adapted to 
human nature. There are vast resources 
--great extensions of this living nutri- 
ment in the heavens above. 

Now it is certain that the weightiest 
of all the elements that we must have 
our eye upon, in all our calculations con- 
cerning the future of mankind, is the ac- 
cumulation of this modified divine life, 
which we call grace ; i. e., the adapta- 
tion of the divine life to human nature, 
now stored up inthe heavens in Christ 
and the Primitive Church. Men may 


progress of the human mind—progress in 
civilization, the sciences, and_ the influ- 
ence of hereditary transmission, improve- 
ment of the means of circulation, &c. 
Look these things all over, and make 
your estimate of what is to come, and 
you ha’ left out the most important el- 
ement still. Looking simply at these 
things, people have calculated great 
changes; and yet they have not con- 
ceived of the element that is more im- 
portant than all others in calculations 
concerning the future. The hope of man- 
kind rests more in the invisible sphere of 
grace, i. e., divine life adapted to operate 
on human nature through Christ and 
the Primitive Church, than in any thing 
that can be seen, 

The doctrine of the Second Coming, 
and the first resurrection 1800 years ago, 
is essential to this view of things: other- 
wise vou see only the generations of men 
growing up and fulfilling their function 
}in this world, and then dying, dropping 
into sleep, or something equivalent, where 
they have nothing to do with this world. 
Of course it is expected that they will 
rise some time; but they have no more 
to do with this world than the hay in 
the barn has to do with the crop of grass 
next year. Generation after generation 
iscut down like the grass, and packed 
awav, but all this has nothing to do with 
the future of the world. This imagina- 
tion is the truth, if there is no Second 
Coming and resurrection past; but if 
the Second Coming and first resurrection 
did take place 1800 years ago, then the 
whole Primitive Church were raised with 
Christ, and entered with him into glory ; 
and if Christ became a more valuable 
agent of salvation after his death than 
he was before, as a distributer of grace, 
so all that were identified with him in 
the resurrection at the Second Coming 
are again in their active position—dis- 
tributers of grace. 1t was given to them 
to sit on thrones with Christ ; and they 


iron as he is. 

How much grace, then, is there in store 
for us? How many vehicles of divine 
life are now prepared to operate on hu- 
man natnre ? In the first place, we see 
that there is certainly quite a long line 
of them described in the eleventh of He- 
brews, extending back to Abel. “* These 
all,” says Paul, “having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the 
promise ; God having provided some bet- 
‘ter thing for us, that they without us 
| should not be made perfect.” The doc- 
trine of this passage plamly is, that these 





talk as much as they please about the, 


ure now ruling the nations with a rod of 


| were all like grass in the barn up to that 
time ; at Christ’s Second Coming, they 
with the Primitive Church, were to be 
gathered into Chris:, and again assume 
their active position on the earth. The 
line of Old Testament saints was a /ong 
one—whetler it was a broad one or not, 
‘may be a question. There is some rea- 
son to suppose that there was considera- 
‘ble breadth to it. God was at work upon 
the Jewish nation through the ages af- 
ter Abraham, and there were many 
righteous men scattered among the tribes. 
Weare told that though Elijah knew 
not one that was righteous in his time, 
yet the Lord knew that there were “ sev- 
jen thousand in Israel, all the knees which 
‘had not bowed unto Baal.” 

| The Jewish nation had two great cul- 
|minations. Their prosperity wasof an 
‘external kind up to the time of David 
and Solomon, when they rose to be the 
highest kingdom on the earth, and the 
‘glory of the world. That we may call 
their temporal culmination ; and if there 
was righteousness and faith enough to 
raise the nation to the hight it then at- 
tained, there must have been a large 
amount of the true material. We can- 
not make any definite calenlation, but 
we see faith enough there to raise a na- 
tion toa high degree of temporal pros- 
perity. Tben the Jews fell into calam- 
ities, and ceased to be a power among 
the nations ; but a deep work was all 
the time going on in them, that culmi- 
nated again in the time of Christ, spirit- 
ually. There was an elevation of the in- 
terior soul of the Jewish nation in the 
time of Christ, that was equal to the 
temporal elevation in the time of David. 
The resu'ts of this whole process, of these 
two periods of elevation, of temporal and 
spiritual culmination, were all gathered 
in the resurrection at the Second Com- 
ing. 

The book of Revelation intimates 
that there were 144,000 (12,C00 out of 
each tribe) of the Jews, sealed, and then 
glances av the income from other na- 
tions. ‘‘ After this I beheld,” says John, 
“and lo a great multitude, which no man 
could number, ofall nations and kindreds 
and people and tongues, stood Lefore the 
throne and before the Lamb,” &e. They 
were then in their true position, not as 
visible teachers and actors on this scene, 
but as magnetic spiritual actors.  ‘l'hey 
followed Christ, who was first a visible, 
verbal actor on the scene of this world, 
and then passed inward and became a 
magnetic actor. The whole of this body, 
be they more or less, went into the same 
position by the resurrection, and because 
magnetic actors on the scene of this 
world, and have been acting upon it 
these 1800 years ; but not recognized, 
not known to any considerable exter:t. 
Here is the thing we mast look at and 
study— the amount and power of this in- 
visibie nation—if we would calculate tie 
future of this world. God is not incolie- 
rent in his way, and does not pass from 
one generation to another, forgetting ail 
that has gone before. That is mais 
; way of doing business, but not God’s 
| He saves all tiie good he gets, and steres 
\it up. He worked on the Jewish nat 
‘from generation to generation in t! 
;Way, storing away material, until i!° 


| Second Coming, when all the saints ti 
‘had been stored away, were brought ir 
| ward and made actors again, God g 
them an everlasting priesthood. 

A man like Daniel Webster, for 
stauce, is raised up and endowed wii: 
immense talents. He works here fifty 
sixty years aud dies, and then people i 
agine there is an end forever of his mil 
ence in this world. It must be evicd 
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to any one that this i is a roasteful way of 
doing things ; and indeed it is not God’s 

way. God took pains to raise up Paul as 
a servant of his will, to do something for 
him in this world ; qualified him as a 
wise master-builder. Let others suppose, 
if they please, that after he had fairly 
finished him off, as we may say, he laid 
him away, and there was an end of his 
influence ; I do not believe it. I believe 
that God has him for his servant now ; 
that he is just as he was, with the growth 
of 1800 years upon him. He is as much 
engaged in the affairs of the world as he 
ever was: and the same is true of all the 
rest of Christ’s old warriors. Moses has 
not lost any of his influence and faculty 
in the church of God. 

God has, in one sense, been deceiving 
the world about this matter. He has been 
hoarding—like a man who has his own 
ends in view, and says nothing, but goes 
on and accumulates money, and lays it 
away till he has an immense amount, and 
then commences some great work with it. 
It being God’s motive to accumulate this 
modified influence, (which I have de- 
scribed as grace, ) to get his divine life in- 
to human embodiment, so as to give it 
facility of action upon mankind ; he has 
been hoarding, and has accumulated vast 
treasures! And when the time comes 
for putting it to its true use, and flooding 
this world with the glory of God, and 
making a suitable ending of the history 
of this world, we shall find that he is far 
in advance in his preparations, of what 
any body has conceived of ; that he has 
greater material, immensely greater, than 
we have ever supposed, for operating on 
mankind, saving them from sin and 
death, changing character and regenerat- 
ing the race 

Philosophers in these days make much 
account of the law of hereditary transmis~ 
sion as determining character. It is seen 
that generations improve, and inherit 
civilization from those that have gone be- 
fore. Thus great benefit comes from the 
natural propagation of mankind. But 
we believe that Jove, which is the ante- 
cedent of propagation, is the main thing, 
and that regeneration even, comes by the 
infusion of life that takes place in love, 
Where there is love there is assimilation 
going on, and a transfer of qualities from 
one character to another. Assuming the 
truth of this philosophy, that regenera- 
tion takes place by the mingling of life 
with life, we can see how the present 
generation may be carried to the hight 
of refinement that exists in the Primi- 
tive Church, without waiting for the long 
process of hereditary transmission. The 
truth we have been considering should 
lead to an enlargement of heart and faith 
in regard to transformation of character. 
This fatalism which thinks that because 
people always have gone along in a cer- 
tain beaten track, they always must, and 
which says, if a person’s character is 
formed, it cannot be changed, is a very 
strong principality of unbelief, and must 
in some way be broken up. We must 
strive against it in our hearts, and rise up 
into the faith that is according to the 
resources of God, and not according to 
past experience. We have already had 
abundant experience showing that chan- 
ges in character can take place suddenly, 
and on a large scale; and yet we have 
only had a beginning of what we are to 
look for. Let us encourage one another 
to believe in great, miraculous changes 
of character. Let us expect in ourselves 
great and rapid improvements, which 
shall be miraculous compared with what 
is ordinary in the world ; and believe 
that the characters of others may be 
transformed powerfully and swiftly, as 
with the breath of the Almighty. 

The great power that we have de- 
scribed as existing in the heavens, can- 
not begin to operate on the world, for 
want of good conductors, till there is 
faith in the world that apprehends this 
power, and sees what God can do—faith 


God. There must be a beginning of the 
faith of miracles in regard to character. 
Faith of miracles in regard to the body is 
important, but far less important than in 
regard to the sou) and understanding.— 
We must look up, and encourage our- 
selves in this faith, We will not allow 
ourselves to be resisted, and held at bay 
for a long time by unbelief—trying first 
one way and then another, and going on 
blindly. We will fall back on the eter- 
nal life and grace that are in Jesus Christ. 
He will regenerate us; and in his name 
we can say to this mountain, Begone, 
and it shall go. 

We must be able to turn off work rap- 
idly in operations on character. We 
must have faith first in regard to our- 
selves, and that will grow into faith in 
regard to others. Get a true touch of 
communism with the Primitive Church, 
so that you partake of their faith, and 
you will believe Christ when he says, 
“The works that I do shall ye do also, and 
greater works than these shall ye do, be- 
cause I goto the Father.” The faith of 
the heavenly church is all one, from Abel 
downward to the Second Coming of 
Christ : and it is all good for us: it it 
offered to us, and we ean receive it. The 
church includes all saints ; and the faith 
of all saints is in existence, and is active 
and mighty, and accessible tous. We 
can take an impression from them in our 
hearts, precisely as though we had seen 
all the mighty works of God in leading 
the children of Israel out of Egypt ; an 
impression that will be as good as though 
we had seen the plagues of Pharaoh, the 
waters of the Red Sea divided, and the 
walls of Jericho fall down. The old he- 
roes of these scenes retain a perfect im- 
pression in their hearts of all that oc- 
curred, Their faith grew by seeing the 
works of God, and that faith is immortal ; 
and it is for us. So also there is that 
in the church that will make in our hearts 
just as good an impression as though 
we had seen all the miracies of Christ.— 
God may well say tous, do not ask for 
any more miracles, till you have made 
the most of what I have given you. He 
will hold us to it, till we go back and ap- 
propriate to ourselves all the faith that 
he has wrought out already by mira- 
cles; and that is stored away in the 
church. Receive the faith—the one faith 
of the church, that has been nourished by 
all God’s works in the past generations of 
the world ; and when you have done that, 
if you want more miracles you will have 
them. But until that is done, it would 
only build you up in egotism and isola- 
tion to multiply miracles. They would 
divert you, and keep your attention from 
the Primitive Church. 

Faith is community property. A per- 
son cannot have private faith ; it is called 
“one faith :” and if we do not have a com- 
munity spirit, we cannot have faith. 

Let us open ourselves to the Primitive 

Church, and let them love us, possess us, 
and beget faith inus. The principle in- 
voived is of a similar kind to that of he- 
reditary transmission. The father be- 
gets in his child his own character—-the 
same nervous system, and adaptation to 
civilization that he has himself. So the 


ter in us as the being that loves us pos- 
sesses—just such an adaptation to faith. 
They can communicate their nervous 
system to us, if we will open ourselves to 
them. We shall rot have to wait for any 
such long process as the Fouricrists, 
Phrenologists, &c., talk about. 

It is wonderful.to see what courage 
and power man may attain by sympathy. 
A popular enthusiasm will transform 
people almost miraculously. In war it is 
by the enthusiasm of numbers that indi- 
viduals are forced to heroic deeds. The 
great heart of an army is like a furnace ; 
and every individual partakes of the en- 
thusiasm. We have access to the heart 
of the old veterans of the king’s guard— 
the faith-heroes of all past generations. 
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The ‘Italian Cheney Voting|™ 
against the Pope. 


The late elections in Central Italy on the ques- 
tion of annexation to Sardinia appear to have 
shown the fact that the power of the Church of 
Rome over the people of Italy is passing rapidly 
away, and that a great schismatic movement 
against the Papal authority is beginning to mani- 
fest itself there. In Tuscany, Modena, and por- 
tions of the Pope’s own temporal territory all 
the people were invited to come forward and cast 
their votes on the question of annexation ; and 
they all hastened to the polls with the greatest 
enthusiasm, though with order and quietness, and 
and cast an overwhelming and almost unanimous 
ballot in favor of the measure. This was done 
while the excommunication of Victor Emanuel 
by the Pope was said to be already prepared, 
and about to be launched at his head; and not 
only was there no fear, or apprehension on part 
of the people, but the days of election were 
made a great jubilee. In the words of the Cen- 
tury: “Everywhere were seen gay exhibitions, 
everywhere were heard shouts of joy and peals 
of music, as bands of old men and young formed 
processions, and moved gaily on with banners 
displayed and loud acclamations. This was the 
more remarkable because the suffrage was uni- 
versal, and wholly unknown in thoge countries 
before. 

“ But the most remarkable and significant fea- 
ture of this unprecedented movement is yet to be 
mentioned ; and such of our readers as have not 
yet learned it, will be surprised, unless they have 
already an intimate acquaintance with the real 
condition of the Italian people. The most active 
members of the processions generally were the 
priests. They had urged their parishioners be- 
forehand to turn out en masse, and vote the whole 
ticket ; and they placed themselves at the heads 
of the processions on election morning, and ani- 
mated them, by precept and example, to come out 
unanimously as Schismatics against Rome.” 


The Century gives a number of extracts from 
letters and Italian papers, showing the action of 
the clergy in the great Central Italian movement. 
We quote: 


“A letter from Modena says: “almost every- 
where, through the country, the clergy united 
with the populations, and voted for annexation at 
the head of the mass of peasants. The crowd was 
great and imposing. ‘The news from Bologna, Ra- 
venna, Ferrara, Forli, Faenza, Rimini, Reggio, 
Massa, Guastalla, Pontremoli, Firenzuola, Parma 
and Piacenza, is alike—an astonishing concourse 
everywhere at the Comizi, both in the cities and 
in the country.” 

* All the country of Emilia, kept a festival and 
solemnized the day of redemption.” 

“In Tuscany, bands of contadini (country peo- 
ple) with the curates, preceeded by banners, re- 
paired to the voting places, in admirable order. 
The Florentine clergy drew up and signed an ad- 
dress to the King of Sardinia.”’ 

“In Florence the great bell rang, and ten 
thousand men assembled in the Piazza Barbano 
and proceeded to the Piazza del Duomo under 
theic banners, led on by a number of priests.— 
There they separated into divisions, and marched 
to their respective sections and deposited their 
votes, with the utmost quietness and good order.” 

The beli that called the people together was 
that of the Palace, which had not been heard for 
nearly three centuries sounding for any such pur- 
pose, but only to announce the birth, marriage or 
death of a prince or princess. The call which it 
gave, on this occasion, awakened deep and en- 
thusiastic associations in the minds of the citi- 
zens, which may be better imagined than descri- 


love process will beget just such a charac- | eq 


Whole columns of other matter, from different 
Italian papers, are before us, extracts from which 
we may perhaps find room for hereafter. There 
are formal, patriotic and religious addresses, from 
the clergy of Milan and Lombardy, to the clergy 
of Tuscany and to the King; from the Students 
of Tuscany, too young to vote; from the Ladies 
of Tuscany ; from the Clergy of Piacenza; from 
the Romans to Victor Emanvkx; and other doc- 
uments, in which clergy and people of all classes 
express, in the warmest terms, their ardent at- 
tachment to the liberty which is promised them 
by union with Sardinia. 


The Political Conflict: 


The great political parties of this country are 
marshaling for the Presidential conflict. The 
Pro-Slavery Democracy are asseinbled in Cunven- 
tion at Charleston the present week, for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates, and constructing a 








—Home-Talk. 


platform of principles. In about three weeks the 


Republicans will assemble at aan for a simi- 
lar purpose. After these preliminaries are set- 
tled, and until November, we may expect one of 
the greatest political commotions this country 
has ever seen. We are thankful that we stand 
outside of the great broil; and while looking on 

as interested spectators, noting the various phases 
of the conflict, we feel assured that Christ con- 
trols the result, and that it will be such as will 
most rapidly prepare the way for the advance 
of his kingdom. 


Pure Water! Soft Water! 


It is with much pleasure that we chronicle the 
successful introduction of soft spring water into 
our Mansion Louse. This result has from our 
commencement as a Community been a great and 
general object of desire. Many prospectings have 
been made to find the nearest and best spring for 
this purpose. Not, however, until the past winter 
could the Community really satisfy themselves on 
this point. But the plan once agreed upon, the 
job was immediately undertaken, not however 
without some misgivings on the part of some as 
to the possibility of bringing the proposed water 
to our house, on account of the size of the spring, 
the small amount of fall, &c. But thus far the 
hopes of the most sanguine have been realized.— 
The water not only runs into the kitchen of the 
Mansion House, but, it has been escertained, will 
also run into the next story above ; and also into 
the Reservoir in the garden—from which place it 
may be taken to the Dairy-House, Bath-House, 
Flower-Garden Fountam, the Barn, and to the 
Circularium. ‘Lhe water, if not as soft as might 
be desired, is avery great improvement on the 
well-water previously used, and answers very well 
for washing purposes. The spring is located 
about half a mile distant, on our own do- 
main; and the water is brought in pine logs, laid 
down under the superintendence of Mr. ANDREW 
Smiru of Verona, to whom much commendation 
is awarded for his persevering skill and gentle- 
manly bearing throughout the undertaking. 





It was suggested by certain of our number, 
that so desirable a result as the introduction of 
running so{t-water into our house, should be cele- 
brated in an appropriate manner. An _ extra 
dinner was therefore prepared and discussed, with 
appropriate songs, followed by music by the band, 
—wW. A. H. 





The Atlantic Telegraph. 

Last accounts say that the directors of the At- 
lantic Telegraph have abandoned their former 
plans, and have decided to raise £20,000 ona 
mortgage of the old cable, to be expended in the 
endeavor to take it up and restore to working 
order the injured portions of the cable lying re- 
respectively off the Irish and Newfoundland 
coasts. Recent investigations encourage the hope 
of success, provided the weather be propitious. 
Operations will be commenced at Newfoundland, 
it being believed that the fault exists within three 
or four miles from that coast, and that the ex- 
pense there will not exceed £2,000 which would 
bdamply covered by the recovery of evena portion 
of the cable. The second fault is believed to be 
situated at a distance of not more than 180 or 
200 miles from Valencia. It is proposed to man- 
ufacture a new cable about 100 miles long, and to 
splice it on the part where the fault exists, prev- 
iously ascertaining thata perfect communication 
exists with the shore. Even should the expedi- 
tion not succeed with its main object of making 
the cable speak again, a large quartity of the 
old cable may be recovered. In event of failure, 
the cable will be sold. 





Matters of Mention. 


.-Owen Lovejoy’s Anti-Slavery speech, in 
the House of Representatives, is published 
widely. It has been translated into German, and 
has, moreover, been published by the Charleston 
Mercury. 

.-The Smithsonian Institute has obtained 
a subscription of $3,000 to equip a small vessel 
to convey a party of astronomers to Cape Chidlay, 
Labrador, in order to observe the Solar eclipse 
of the 18th of July. 

.-The Lundon Times is about to reduce its 
price to two pence, being brought to it by the 
competition of the cheap dailies. The London 
Daily Telegraph now prints 70,000 daily on its 
American Presses, 

.-The lowest bids for the construction of 
Mr. Beecher’s new church in Brooklyn foot up 
$148,470. 

.-The first journal ever published in Moroc- 





co has just appeared. It is printed at Tetuan, in 
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the Spanish language, and is distributed ¢ratui- 
tously. It bears the name of the Echo of Tetuan. 
It gives a favorable account of the mode of living 
at Tetuan. The Moors, who are naturally gener- 
ous, give up their rooms and furniture to the 
Spaniards, treating them as visitors and allies. 
..--Massachusetts pays more postage, has more 
newspapers and journals, than any state of the 
same size in the Union. One-fifth of the entire 
sum raised by taxation for public schools in the 
United States is paid by this Commonwealth. 


Notes of Evening Meetings. 





BY W. A. H. 


A SOCIAL DISCUSSION. 

Wednesday, April 18.—In the late discussion 
between Horace Greeley and Robert Dale Owen 
on the subject of Divorce, the former advances the 
idea that the primary object of the sexual rela- 
tion is the production and rearing of children; 
while Mr. Owen argues that the principal end 
designed by that relation is the education of man 
and woman, to which propagation is secondary. 
This subject was alluded to in our evening gath- 
ering this evening, and elicited some discussion. 

J. L. S. thought that some idea of the primary 
object of the sexual relation might be gained 
from the account given in Genesis of the creation 
of woman: “ And the Lord God said, it is not 
good that the man should be alone; I will make 
an help meet for him.” Itis natural to infer 
from this account, that social companionship and 
mutual help were the chief objects cf the sexual 
relation. There is nothing said here about the 
production of children. 


J. B.—-Another passage in Genesis says: ‘So 


God created man in his own image, in the image. 


of God created he him; male and female created 
he them.” This passage is very significant, and 
may have some bearing on the present discussion. 
It is at least a very interesting thought that in 
our sexual relation we in Some measure represent 
the divine nature. 

It was remarked, that if propagation is the 
chief end designed in the relation of men and 
women, then sexual intercourse should be limited 
by the desire of production, as is now assumed 
by some philosophers; and not only so, but the 
intercourse of the sexes should be controlled by 
science as in the case of the lower animals.— 
Propagation among domestic animals is limited 
to certain superior members of the species ; and 
if that is the grand end to be attained by the as- 
sociation of men and women, then marriage is 
very unscientific, and does not produce, com- 
paratively speaking, so good results as are at- 
tained among domestic animals. 

G. W. N.—It seems to me that the view which 
is spontaneously taken by every young man and 
woman, in the first birth and movement of love 
toward one another, is the most correct view of 
the social relation; and as I understand it, the 
having of children is far enough from the thoughts 
of such young persons in the period of pure 
courtship. That is by no meus the main object 
of their attraction. The man loves the woman 
for herself, and the woman loves the man for him- 
self. They stand related to each other independ- 
ently of such consequences as propagation. After 
marriage, to be sure, they lose the transfiguration, 
if I may so call it, which rests upon their first 
acquaintance, and then follow propagation and 
a different view of eachother. But I cannot help 
thinking the tirst view is the truest one. Man 
marries woman for the purpose for which God 
created her, viz., to be a help-meet and compan- 
ion; and this object should ever take precedence 
of propagation. 

W. R. I.—The idea presented by Mr. B. that 
in onr male and female character we are the ex- 
pression of the divine image, is the most interest- 
ing view of the case to me; and that is the high- 
est sense I get of our relation to each other— 
that we are thereby made partakers of the divine 
nature in a degree which would otherwise be im- 
possible. And sol think the first object of the 
sexual relation is to set forth man and woman in 
the image of God, and render us partakers of his 
divine nature; and the second object is social 
eompanionship and pleasurable communion; and 
the propagation of the specics I shvuld place as 
the third object in order of the social relation. 
This division corresponds with our division of 
fellowship into three kinds, the ascending, hori- 
zontal and descending—the first relating to God 
and our superiors; the second, to our equals; 
and the third, to our inferiors, 

N.—That theory is destined to revolutionize 
society. Society as it now exists is founded on 
Greeley’s theory, which practically makes the 
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third object of the social relation the primary one. 
But the truth on this subject must prevail, and 
conform society to itself. It will make as great a 
change in the structure of society as the change 
which has taken place, for instance, in the science 
of astronomy. Five hundred years ago every 
body believed that the sun went round the earth, 
and now every body in the civilized portion of 
the world believes that the earth goes round the 
sun; and of course all the practical conclusions 
that attached to that first doctrine have been set 
aside. And sv it will be with this question, If 
our view is correct many conclusions on the sub- 
ject of social science which have hithertu been 
received without question, will also be set aside. 
IT should state the question at issue in this way: 
Do lovers come together that they may produce 
children? or, Do they, in the design of God, pro- 
duce children that they may increase their own 
love? Which is the sun, and which is the sat- 
eilite? Which revolves around the other? I 
think the theory generally received up to this 
time, on this subject, is, that the sun goes round 
the earth. ButI am convinced that God’s iv- 
tention in creating the human race was nothing 
like a merely reproductive intention—running 
off into an unlimited series of propagations, with- 
out any particular object, like the first chapter of 
Matthew: “Abraham begat Isaac; and Isaac be- 
gat Jacob,” and soon ad infinitum. I believe 
that his intention in creating the human race was 
to produce subjects and material for the heaven 
of love in his own tabernacle—to increase his 
capital for carrying on the everlasting wedding 
which exists in his own bosom and in the heaven 


around him. 
POLITICAL. 


Sunday Evening, 22.—G. W. N.—At such a 
time as the present, when political questions are 
exciting a great deal of attention, and when the 
different parties are holding conventions for the 
purpose of nominating candidates for the Presi- 
dency, it seems proper that we should refer to 
our original position as Theocrats, and hoist the 
banner of Jesus Christ, at least in our own 
minds, if not more publicly. 

N.—I think it may be easily shown that we 
are living under the government of Jesus Christ, 
whether it is recognized by usor not. Outside 
politicians come to us and say, “ You ought to 
vote: it is your duty to take part in political 
elections, because you are protected by the gov- 
ernment of the United States: you are indebted 
to this government for your peace and prosperity. 
Without it you could not exist as a Community. 
Now why don’t you respect it, take part in its 
operatioas, and endeavor to make the most of it ?” 
That is a plausible argument; but it may be 
turned around, and made to face the other 
way. This government, which protects us, is 
protected by Jesus Christ, and could not exist 
without his aid. The peace and prosperity of the 
United States depend on the good spirit and 
righteous influence which he has introduced into 
the world. Whether it be generally recognized 
or not, the whole nation would now be in the 
condition of the barbarians of Africa and worse, 
but for the good influences of the kingdom of 
heaven. This world would be a tophet were 
there no kingdom of righteousness above. So 
that if the State of New York protects us, it 1s 
protected by our King ; and the State is more 
indebted to him than we are to it. 

H. W. B.—In advocating the claims of Jesus 
Christ we are whole-hearted. We have no mis 
givings as to his qualifications, or character, or 
principles. We know him to be perfect in all 
these respects—all in fact our hearts could desire, 
But these statements we cannot apply in scarcely 
any degree to the other candidates. I am thank- 
ful that we are separate from the world in respect 
to polities. It is a corrupting school—a sphere 
of life in which sincerity and truth do not reign. 
Christ’s reply to the question, “Is it lawful to 
give tribute to Caesar? is apropos to the present 
discussion. Ile said, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
which are God’s.” At another time he paid the 
tribute money when it was demanded of him.— 
It seems to me that true Christians will follow 
the example of Christ in this respect, i., e., on 
the one hand have clearly in mind the distinc- 
tion between the governments of this world and 
the government of God, and direct their hearts 
loyally to the latter; and at the same time, con- 
form to the exactions of the former, but go no 
further. By this course we render unto Cesar 
the things which are Casar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God’s.” We pay tribute, for 
that is exacted ; but we are not obliged to vote 








or take any part in political transactions. 
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Confession of Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N. 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 


(Continued, ) 

The first results of the act of faith 
which I have described, were delightful. 
I passed one night in unspeakable happi- 
ness. I felt that I had burst through 
the shroud of death into the “ heavenly 
places.” But I soon found that the spir- 
itual transition which I had made, had 
placed me in new relations to evil spirits 
as well as good—that I had entered a 
region where the powers of darkness were 
to be encountered face to face, as I had 
never encountered them before. 

In the course of the day following, a 
strange, murky spiritual atmosphere be- 
gan to gather around me. Strange 
thoughts coursed through my brain, un- 
suggested by my own reflections, and un- 
controlled by my will. I felt with shud- 
dering that the Evil One was near me, 
and was enveloping me in the folds of his 
spirit. But my heart failed not. When 
at last every thing within and around 
me seemed to be full-charged, and, as it 
were, crawling with the dark, nauseous 
spirit of Satan, I still found refuge in 
God, and felt that I could defy the uni- 
verse of evil to injure me. 

The multitude of involuntary thoughts 
which fermented in my mind, finally set- 
tled into a strong impression that I was 
about to part with flesh and blood, either 
by ordinary death or by ar instantaneous 
change. I prepared myself for an imme- 
diate departure. Nor was it merely an 
impression or imagination, that seemed 
to summon me away. Ere long I began 
actually to feel asuffocating pressure on 
my lungs. However it may be accounted 
for, the fact is certain, that my breath- 
ing became more and more difficult, till 
death seemed inevitable. This was not 
the effect of physical disease ; for my or- 
gans of respiration were healthy before 
and afterwards. Nor was it the effect 
of excitement ; for I had no fear of death, 
and was entirely calm in heart. I put 
my room in decent order, and lay down 
to die. The pressure increased till my 
breathing stopped and my soul seemed to 
turn inward for its flight. At this cri- 
sis, when I had resigned myself wholly to 
the consciousness of dying, the pressure 
was instantly removed, and I arose with 
the joy of victory in my heart. To my 
imagination the transaction was as if I 
had been enclosed in a net, and dragged 
down to the very borders of Hades, and 
then in the last agony, had burst the net 
and returned to life. This transaction 
was repeated several times, and then 
the pressure passed away. 

After this I went through a protracted 
process of involuntary thought and feel- 
ing, which I can describe by no better 
name than a spiritual crucifixion, All 
the events of Christ’s death were vividly 
pictured in my mind, and by some means 
realized in my feelings. I went through 
them not as a spectator, but as a victim. 
At length came the resurrection, and for 
a time I was released from suffering. 

The following circumstance will show 
that I was not wild in every sense of the 
word at this time. A young man by the 
name of Reese, who had heard my testi- 
mony at Latcurette’s meeting, and had 


taken sides with me in the controversy | 


which occurred there, visited me while I 


_ —— 
was passing through the exercises abowe 
described. He was a very meek amiable 
man, but a spiritualist of the Latourette 
school, and somewhat inclined to fanat 
ical legality. He had an impression 
that it was his duty to wear hie beard, 
(a practice at that time confined to f& 
natics and insane persons,) and hed « 
tually suffered it to grow several weeke 
I took him to task for this folly, and 
reasoned with him so effectually on the 
subject, that he soon became convinesd 
that his impression was a suggestion of 
Satan, and took my mzor and shaved 
himself on the spot. He afterward wie 
ited me several times, and his conwerss 
tion and spirit comforted me much is 
some of my subsequent trials 

Among the physical effects of the 
spiritual change which had now passed 
upon me, the most noticeable were, low 
of appetite and aversion to sleep. From 
this time till I left New York I took but 
very litre aliment at the customary meals, 
and at times had a special and excessive 
loathing of all animal food. Indeed I 
had a strong impression (not derived 
from any acquaintance with modern phys 
iological theories) that flesh-eating is « 
barbarism which will be abolished im the 
kingdom of God. Grahamites may think 
that this was not altogether a freak of a 
bewildered imagination. Bat I shall 
probably lose credit with them, when I 
add, that the aversion and impression 
alluded to did.not extend to marme food 
1 favored fish at the time when I abheor- 
red desh. 

Sleep also, during the same period, was 
for the most part a nuisance tome. It 
seemed ‘y be the condition in which the 
powers of darkness had most advantage 
of me, @nd I avoided it many times as I 
would avoid fire. Partly for this reason, 
and partly because a spirit whose will I 
could not: resist constrained me, I spent 
many nigh's in the streets. Oftentimes, 
after a day of wearisome labor of mind 
and perhaps of body, I would retire te 
my room, hoping for this once te enjey 
night of repose, if not of sleep, Bat eud- 
denly a horror of sleep would come upon 
me, and a spiritual impulse would sum 
mon me with an importunity not te be 
denied, to a night journey in the city — 
When weariness overcame me im these 
excursions, so that sleep became inevit 
able, I would lie down on a door-stone, 
oron the steps of the City Hall, or on 
the benches of the battery, and forget 
myself fora few minutes. In this way 
most of my sleep for three weeks was 
taken. 

If I am asked how I account for the 
imaginations, impressions, aversions, im- 
pulses, &c., which have been described, 
without admitting the charge of insanity, 
I answer thus: The facts of phreno-mes- 
merism and neurology have demonstrated 
that most persons in the magnetic state 
and some in their ordinary state, are ém- 
pressible by spiritual influences, se that 
the touch of the magnetizer’s hand will 
call into supernatural activity any faculty, 
sentiment, or passion in them at his will, 
and they will think, feel and act under 
his influence, like persons beside them- 
selves. Now we do not say that one 
who is thus impressible is insane, sor de 
we attribute the singular phenomena of 
mind which he exhibits under the hand 
of the magnetizer to insanity. But why ? 
Simply for the reason I have hereto- 
fore stated, that two conditions are nee- 
essary to insanity—an external spiritual 
cause, and a morbid state of the braim 
to which the cause may attach itself — 
The irregular conduct of the magnetizes 
‘is attributable solely to an external spir- 
jitual cause. ‘There is no disease im his 
ibrain. He is therefore not insane. Now 
my judgment, (which must be taken, as 
I have already observed, for what it #» 
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worth,)-is, that by the act of faith with 
which I commenced my career in New 
York, I entered into a new relation to 
the spiritual world, a relation similar, 
for instance, to that of the muagnetizee 
when he comes within ‘he aura of the 
magnetizer ; and thenceforth I was in an 
impressible state, subject more or less to 
the manipulations (so to speak) of the 
invisible powers, good and evil. I knew 
nothing of phreno-mesmerism at that 
time, but when afterward its wonders 
were brought to light, many of its facts 
and principles were not newtome. I 
had learned by my experience in New 
York, that individual sentiments and 
passions may be preternaturally excited 
by spiritual causes. There was a time, 
for instance, when my love of order was 
so excessive that I could not see an article 
of furniture out of place without distress. 
So my love of music, calculation, &c. &c., 
were successively called into the most 
intense activity. In fact the whole range 
of my faculties and passions was subjected 
to a variety of maguetic influences, divine 
and diabolical ; and each faculty and pas- 
sion in turn sensibly responded to the 
invisible manipulations, Under these in- 
fluences, I thought, felt, and acted, not 
according to the ordinary tendencies of 
my own nature, but acccording to the 
volitions of higher powers. [ was just 
as insane as impressible subjects of mag- 
netism are—and no more. My mind was 
sound, but was exposed to external «is- 
turbing influences, I had the objective, 
but not the subjective condition of in- 
sanity. 





The Cranberry and its Cul- 
ture. 

The American Cranberry ( Oxycocens Macro- 
carpus) is so familiar that a detailed deserip- 
tion of the berry would be useless ; but of the 
many thousands who enjoy this racy fruit, very 
few know whether it grows on trees, bushes or 
vines ; and fewer still have any idea of the 
extent to which it is cultivated in some sections 
of our country ; of its increased consumption 
in the United States; nor of the quantities 
annually exported to England. 

In fact, so great is the demand for this berry, 
and so profitable do those engaged in raising 
them find it, that in the region of Cape Cod it 
bids fair to rival even the morus multicaulis 
mania, of which most of us remember some- 
thing. 

By official statistics, it appears that in 1855 
there were in Massachusetts no less than 3,126 
acres of land in cranberries, producing a crop, 
the aggregate value of which is returned as 
$146,074, being an average of more than 
$45 per acre. 

In the State of New Jersey, there are also 
many persons who are devoting time and capi- 
tal to this business, and from the peculiar fit- 
ness of soil and the superiority of climate, 
there is little doubt that in a few years the 
crop of this State will exceed the aggregate of 
all the others. 

The market value of this berry ranges from 
threo to six dollars per bushel—varying of 
course, as do all other fruits, with the supply 
and demand, but rarely even in the most pro- 
ductive seasons falling below three dollais. 

Varieties —The American Cranberry is di- 
vided by growers and dealers into three varic- 
ties--the Bell, the Bugle and the Cherry, 
arising from some slight resemblance in form 
toa bell, &c. These may be considered the 
most valuable varieties of the cultivated berry, 
both for size and flavor as well as productive- 
ness, it being a wel! established fact that th> 
cranberry is susceptible of great improvement 
by cultivation, although probably not to so 
great an extent as the strawberry ; this, how- 
ever, remains to be proved, and offers a fair 
field for experiment. 

Soil required.— Although the cranberry will 
grow on almost any soil where the water is not 
more than a font from the surface ; yet experi- 
ence has proved that the soil best adapted to 
them is nothing more or less than plain beach 
sand, entirely free from any matter, either ani- 
mal or vegetable—in fact, this berry may be 
said to live entirely on air and water. 

Peat is found to be well adapted to this ber- 
ry, but requires some care in preparing, ewing 
to its liability to bake and crack in hot weath- 
er; this may be obviated, however, by taking 
off the turf and grass, leaving the surface ex- 
posed to the action of the weather for a year, 

, after which it becomes light aud porous, and 


Modes of planting.—The cultivation of this 
berry being as yet quite recent, there exists 
com iderable difference «f opinion as to the 
most suitable time and best methods of plant- 
ing. 

Sod planting was the plan adopted by the 
first cultivators of this vine, and consisted of 
simply removing sods of wild vines to ground 
prepared to receive them. Experience soon 
taught them, however, that in removing a sod 
thus, they not only planted vines but also a 
host of noxious weeds and grasses, which gave 
them much trouble to extirpate. 

Planting separate vines has been found to 
be the most effectual plan, and although it eon- 
sumes more time, and is perbaps attended with 
rather more expense than sod planting, yet 
from the absence of weeds and the fine chance 
for the vines to spread, the cultivator finds 
himself amply repaid for the increased outlay. 

Use of cuttings.—Cuatting planting has been 
adopted by some as the most economical plan ; 
and as the plant sends cut long runners, some- 
times to the length of five or six feet, it is 
aelf-evident that the first cost of the cut- 
tings must be small. The cutting should be 
about six or eight inches long, and should be 
planted by thrusting the middle into the earth 
with a dibble, permitting a few inches of cach 
end to project, so that when it takes root you 
have two plants instead of one. 

Anotlier plan of propagating by cuttings, is 
to cut the vines into pieces of about two inch- 
es in length, for which purpose a common hay 
cutter may be used, and sowing them broad- 
cast on ground prepared for them, and then 


wiil permit cultivation with the plough for the 
first two years. These small cuttings will soon 
take root from the point where the leaf joins 
the stem, and will send out runners the second 
year after planting. 

The distances of planting must be regulated 
by the nature of the soil; if liable to weeds 
yon must give yourself room to work among 
the vines; but if you are planting on plain 
beach sand, the closer your plants are the bet- 
ter; for the great object in forming a cranberry 
yard is to have the entire surface covered by a 
thick mat of vines as soon as possible. 

Time of Planting and Locatim cf the 
Ground.—The time of planting generally 
adopted, is in the spring, as in this case the 
roots are not so liable to be thrown out by the 
winter frosts; say from the 15th of April to 
the Ist of June. 

There seem to be many and adverse opin- 
ions as to the proper location of cranberry 
yards, but it seems to me the nearer we ap- 
proach to the examples given us by nature, the 
nearer we will be right. 

Many efforts have been made to cultivate 
the cranberry economically on uplands, but so 
far as my observation extends, without suc- 
cess ; for where there is an absence of a plen- 
tiful supply of water during the summer, the 
vines dry. 

Meadow lands, which are low and moist, 
free from stagnant water, and somewhat shel- 
tered from storms, may be considered the best 
locations. Some cultivators seek for a south- 
ern aspect, but this seems to be in the latitude 
of Cape Cod, where the frosts set in so carly 
as to prevent the proper ripening of the berry. 
In the latitude of Philadephia, where the sea- 
son is several weeks longer, there seems no 
necessity for care in this respect. 

A position where the yard can be flooded in 
the winter is very desirable, as the vines, when 
exposed to very severe weather, are liable to 
be winter-killed down as low as the roots, 
which throws them back iv bearing for a year ; 
bc sides which it is sometimes desirable to flood 


the worm, which in some localities is quite de- 
structive. 

Value of the Preduct.—An acre of vines, 
properly cultivated and well mitted, will pro- 


berries ; in some iustances a yield of four hun- 
dred bushels per acre has been picked, but 
this is above the average, and may not be re- 
lied on. 

Two hundred and fifty bushels of berries, at 
the lowest price of three dollars per bushel, 
gives us seven hundred and fifty dollars as the 
product of one acre, which will compare very 
favorably with even a Califoruia geld mine.—- 
Germantown. Tel. 





The Ruins of Thebes. No.1. 

We take the following description of the ruins 

of Thebes froma volume of letters of travel by 
Prof. T. C. Upham: 


On Saturday, the nineteenth of February, 
1853, we arrived at Theves. We moored our 
boat on the western side of the river. The 





fit for the reception of the vines. 


Nile flows on as beautiful as ever. The 





them during the season to prevent the attack of 


duce at least two hundred and fifty bushels of 





spreading sycamore shades its level banks.— 
The mountains are seen in the distance. There 
is life and majesty in the river. There 
is grandeur in the mountains. But the eye 
locks in vain for the mighty city, which dates 
its early glory in the very beginnings of his- 
torv. ° * * oa . * 

The plain of Thebes is wonderful. T gazed 
upon it from one of the mountain hights ; 
and also from the top of one of the temples of 
Karnac From both places the eye easily 
reached its limits as they are defined by the 
mountains, though it is a circuit apparently of 
thirty miles. As viewed from the ascent in 
the mountains, the curving Nile, seen through 
the whole length of the plain and glittering in 
the sun, flowed through it like a river of gold. 
The plain waved with luxuriant vegetatiun.— 

t is not surprising, that the first inhabitants, 
who viewed it in its primitive beauty, made it 
their stopping place, and laid the foundations 
of the great city. Thebes, unlike the cities 
of the east generally, had no walls. In the 
time of its greatness, it probably oceupied the 
whole plain Reaching out from both banks 
of the Nile, it was guarded on all sides by vast 
deserts, and still nearer by the continuous line 
of mountains which intervened between the 
plain and the deserts. It had but little need, 
therefore, of walls. The bundred gates of 
Thebes mentioned by Homer were not gates 
as is commonly supposed, which furnished an 
entrance through city walls, but the gates of 
palaces and temples And the Theban gate, 
which is thus commemorated in early poetry, 
is not « mere portal, through which a man can 


harrowing them in as you would wheat or rye | searecly enter, but a great architectural and 
or, plant them in drills at such distances as] historical arch, some fifty or sixty feet high, 


which in its proportions, sculptures, and mass- 
ive boldness, leaves Greece and Rome. behind. 

We were three days in the plain and moun- 
tains of western Thebes. [ mention what we saw 
during these successive days ;—arranging it in 
the order suggested by the nature of the ob- 
jects, rather than by that of the specific day or 
hour in which they were secn. 

We first came to the statue of Memnon ; 
and we had opportunity to examine it again on 
another day. It stands on the extremity of 
the plain, and at the foot of the Lybian 
hights ; sculptured from the solid rock with a 
care which preserves grandeur without viola- 
ting truth and simplicity. Rising from the 
base of the pedestal to the hight of sixty feet 
and with head and breast and shoulders and 
hands and feet all in proportion to the hight, 
it had the appearance, as it rose up suddenly 
before us, of some mysterious and mighty ap- 
parition ; holding as it were the gate of the 
mountains and keeping the guardianship of 
temples and tombs. 

The statue of Memnon is only one among 
many which formerly existed here. Another 
of equal size, but not of equal celebrity, is 
standing newr; and others at no great dis- 
tance in mighty fragments, like fallen giants 
with their limbs dislocated, lie prostrate upon 
the ground. The Memnon statue is the one 
so often alluded to by ancient writers, which 
was said to weleome with notes of music the 
first bright rays of the rising sun. We had 
the opportunity of listening to the sounds, 
which probably gave rise to this interesting 
fiction. They are produced by striking on a 
hollow portion of the stone in the lap of the 
statue, which has the peeuliarity of emitting a 
sharp metallie sound like that of brass when it 
is struck he statue is seated; and is so large 
that the boy who ascended it and wert to the 
furthest part of the lap for the purpose of 
producing the sounds, was entirely out of’ sight ; 
so that the statue itself seemed to have the 
power of uttering them. 

Leaving the statue of Memnon, we next came 
to the place called Mepeener Hapoo,—-the 
Arabie name whieh is given to a portion of the 
plain of Thebes, on the western side of the 
river. Among the ruins which are found here, 
are the remains of the great ‘* temple palace,” 
as it has sometimes been denominated, of Re- 
meses LIT. here were other ruins around, 
some of them of Roman origin; but our at- 
tention was particularly directed to this. We 
were perplexed at first in forming a satisfac- 
tory idea of the plan of this great work. Our 
guides furnished us but little assistance. But 
we were able, after « time, and with some little 
effort, to ascertain as we thought, the general 
outlines and position, with the successive en- 
trances and courts ; and thus, with what still 
remained of massive walls and splendid col- 
umns, to fill up mentally the original and 
grand conception. 

his temple, which was the abode of royalty 
as well as of the Eyyptian gods, may justly be 
regarded in its objects, the style of its archi- 
tecture, and its hieroglyphical sculptures, as 
one of the great monuments of' primitive 
Kgypt. Some of its columes are more than 
twenty feet in circumference. The scenes, 


deeply sculptured with great ski!l on the walls, 








are chiefly battle scenes. Remeses is repre- 
sented in one place as putting to rout his Asi- 
atic enemies, who are in full armor, but in flight 
before him; and in another as smiting the 
captives taken in war in the presence of the 
god Amunre. War then, as now, when pros- 
ecuted successfully, constituted glory. There 
are some scenes, however, of a more domestic 
nature. Among the sculptures, for instance, 
on the walls of the private apartments of this 
edifice, is a representation of Remeses seated 
on an elegant divan, surrounded with female 
attendants who wave their fans before him, 
and present him with flowers. 


In another place he is represented as seated 
on a canopied throne, which is borne by twelve 
Egyptian princes, and attended by officers, 
who carry in their hands the royal insignia and 
arms, 


This temple or ‘* temple palace ” dates back 
in its origin to the reign of its builder, Reme- 
ses III. This king began to reign in the year 
1235 before the Christian era; about three 
hundred years after the time of Moses. 


There are irterestivg ruins at the Arab vil- 
lage called Goorneh or Koorneb, which is 
nearly opposite Karnac and not far from the 
bank of the river ;—-cspecially the remains of 
a large and beautiful temple older than the one 
I have mentioned. These remains are scat- 
tered over a large extent of ground and bear 
the evidences of mechanical skill, as well as of 
sublime conception, which generally character- 
ize the architectural remains found in this 
region. And not far from these rains are 
other fragmentary remains of a temple, which 
dates back to the time of the third Thothmes, 
the contemporary of Moses. But I found my- 
self more interested by the ruins generally but 
perhaps incorrectly known as the MEMNONIUM, 
which are found between Medeenet Haboo and 
Kvorneh. 


The temple, which bears this name, was 
originally entered through the opening in the 
vast pyramidal towers, built of massive stone 
and covered with sculptures, which still stand 
as the magnificent front of the large area or 
court which first opens behind them. This 
court, which is more than two hundred feet in 
length, by an hundred and eighty in breadth, 
was originally ornamented with a double row of 
columns on each side, some fragments of which 
only remain now. This large area opens into 
another court or area, a little smaller in size, 
which had lateral corridors of large circular 
columns. There were also rows of pillars of a 
different form at the northern and southern ex- 
tremities of this court. The second court con- 
nects itself with a third, an hundred feet in 
length, covered with a solid roof, painted of a 
light blue color and studded with stars. Forty- 
eight large cclumns of great beauty, originally 
supported this roof; many of which are still 
standing, as also a considerable number of those 
in the second court. The twelve central col- 
umns in the third court are thirty-two feet in 
hight and twenty-one in circumference. Some 
of the columns are prostrate. The remains of 
pedestals and statues are strewed around them. 

The surfaces of these remarkable ruins are 
covered with hieroglyphical and other sculp- 
tures. Many of them seem to be historical in 
their character. Towns are taken. Chiefs 
are led captive with ropes about their necks. 
In one place a town, favorably situated ona 
rocky eminence, is defended with obstinacy, 
but at length overcome. ‘Those, who are able 
to interpret the hieroglyphical characters, state 
that the towns were taken in the fourth year 
of Remeses 11, who was styled the Great. He 
is the same with Sesostris of the Greek histori- 
ans. ‘There are other sculptures of a different 
character. Some represent religious eeremo- 
nies. In one place is a procession of the sons 
and daughters of this Remeses. 


One of the most remarkable things here is 
the statue of Remeses Sesostris. It lies near 
the entrance of the second court, prostrate and 
broken. Its estimated weight is a little less 
than 900 tons. It is sculptured from a single 
block of sienite. The passing traveler is 
obliged to rely chiefly upon the statements ef 
others. I will only add, therefore, that those 
who have investigated the subject, inform us, 
that it was overthrown by the Persian king 
Cambyses, when he overran and conquered 
Egypt, so that it may be said to have taken a 
nation’s strength to erect it, and a nation’s 
strength to throw it down. The king mm 
the Kgyptian idea of government, represen- 
ted the State; aud the statue which was erec- 
ted in his honor, may be said to have embodicd 
the king. And as | stood beside the mighty 
fragments, and saw the head severed from the 
body and the face prostrate and hidden in the 
dust, | seemed to be looking upon a fallen em- 
pire. 





LETTERS NOT OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.--C. J. 
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